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to jail discipline and not force the authorities to resort to flogging
as a penalty for breach of it. Gandhiji hinted in one of his letters
that, in case he was not permitted to use his good offices to pre-
vent the recurrence of flogging, he might have to undertake a
fast. The Governor resented the threat, but yielded, and in this
instance at any rate the outcome was happy.
Voluminous as this correspondence with the authorities was, it
was certainly not Gandhiji's chief interest. He looked upon the
enforced rest in prison mainly as an opportunity for reading and
satisfying his intellectual hunger. The diaries he maintained in
jail during 1922 and 1923 (pp. 144-53 & 178-88) contain a record
of his reading which for range, pace and intensity would be the
envy of even the most industrious student at a University. The list
included, besides metaphysical and religious books, such unexpec-
ted works as Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman
Empire, Kipling's The Five Nations, Barrack-room Ballads and The
Second Jungle Book, Jules Verne's Dropped from the Clouds, Macaulay's
Lays of Ancient Rome and Shaw's Man and Superman.
Prison gave Gandhiji the opportunity to recall and set down
The History of Satyagraha in South Africa. By the time he left jail,
he had written some 30 chapters which were to appear serially in
Navajivan and Young India.
However, the record of his reading and writing in jail should
not lead one to believe that he lived the life of a recluse. With
his spontaneous interest in all human beings and their affairs, he
kept his eyes and ears open and observed jail life with an acute-
ness which enabled him, after his release, to write vivid remini-
scences of his experience of the jail officials, of the convict officers
in attendance upon him and of the general atmosphere in the
prison.
What helps to complete the picture of a man ever concerned
with others is the story of his serious illness necessitating surgical
treatment. His whole attitude and deportment at this time, his
"high-mindedness, forgiveness, chivalry and love transcending
ordinary human nature" are well recorded by Srinivasa Sastri in a
statement which also brings out the great leader's "serene vision and
sensitiveness to honour" (p. 190).
Gandhiji was released on February 5, 1924. As he explained
in "Answers to Drew Pearson's Questions" (pp. 195-8), his attitude
to religion, politics and modern civilization was confirmed by re-
flection in solitude. But the country seemed, if anything, less res-
ponsive to lus message in 1924 than it had been in 1920-21.
Writing to Mahomed Ali on February 7, he said; 5CThough I